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the political and social elements in European civilization, omits 
the intellectual factors, and fails completely to grasp the central 
and formative function of Christianity. The implications of 
the name Christendom are not even suggested. Perhaps this 
were too definite a philosophy of history and no writer may be 
denied his viewpoint. 

As a narrative of consecutive events the book is successful. 
It is well planned and well divided. And while the bibliographies 
seldom contain works which would give all sides of open ques- 
tions, and though some of the estimates of persons and events, 
notably in connection with religious history, are curiously inac- 
curate, the work is free from conscious prejudice. 



The Development of Japan. By Kenneth Scott Latourette, Professor 
of History in Denison University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1918. Pp. xi+237. 

This volume is published under the auspices of the Japan 
Society. The manuscript was read and suggestions as to its 
content and form were made by Professor K. Asakawa, of Yale 
University, by Professor Treat of Leland Stanford, and by others. 
The Japan Society fathers the book, but it was prepared without 
the knowledge of the Society, and until completed it did not come 
under the eyes of the Society's officers. No changes were made 
by the Society before its publication. These facts should be kept 
in mind by the reader who may feel some hesitation in approach- 
ing a volume which has a definite pro-Nippon tendency. It may 
not be unfair to propose Dr. Latourette's thesis in the following 
paragraph from his chapter on the Development of Japan: "This 
nearness to Asia means, too, that the Japanese are vitally inter- 
ested in continental affairs. Here is their natural field for com- 
mercial and territorial expansion. Here is the natural outlet for 
their surplus population. They must see to it that no strong for- 
eign power dominates the points where Japan most nearly touches 
Asia. Hence they fought both Russia and China, for Korea and 
later annexed it. Hence they demanded that China alienate to 
no European power the coast of Fuhkien province opposite For- 
mosa. They must also insist that their voice be heard in settling 
the affairs of their unwieldy neighbor, China, and that her door 
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be kept open to their commerce: they have attempted during the 
War of Nations so to establish themselves in the great Asiatic 
republic that they cannot be easily dislodged when the struggle is 
over. Their policy on the continent has not without some appro- 
priateness been styled their 'Monroe Doctrine.' It has been 
inspired largely by the same fear of foreign aggression that gave 
rise to our insistence on Latin-American independence. We 
feared lest Europe, by encroaching on the newly won freedom of 
our sister republics of the south, would threaten our own existence. 
Japan is apprehensive of a monopoly by Occidental nations of the 
vast resources of China and Korea that would stifle her legitimate 
commercial expansion. In the hearts of some of her leaders there 
has been a passion for expansion, but before we cast a stone we 
need to remember that it is not yet a hundred years since we talked 
glibly of our 'manifest destiny' and seized vast regions from 
a defenseless neighbor." 

We are to see, therefore, a dominant factor in the geographical 
situation of this great Eastern power. Great, Japan has actually 
become in the short space of a century. "Of all the unexpected 
and startling developments of this remarkable century through 
which we have just passed, none has been more notable than the 
transformation of Japan. A hundred years ago she was an 
obscure Asiatic Kingdom, by her own volition tightly closed 
from the world." In this almost unparalleled metamorphosis, 
no country has played a larger share than the United States. The 
coming of Perry divides the civilization of old Japan from that of 
the modern Japanese world; but, though the change has an abrupt- 
ness which is singular in history, the Japan of today is the child of 
the Japan of 1850. To know modern Japan one must first be 
acquainted with the period which precedes that historic date. To 
make Japan known to the American world, to that world in which 
"during the past few years, there has been a growing mutual 
suspicion," is the author's aim. He has succeeded where many 
before his time have failed. 

This volume is divided into twelve chapters which describe in 
a brilliant and solid fashion the legendary history of our great 
neighbor of the Pacific, the rise and fall of the Shogunate, the 
civilization of the land before Perry spoke his Open Sesame at its 
gates, the internal transformations of the latter half of the nine- 
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teenth century, and the international relations which have pre- 
occupied the minds of Japanese statesmen since 1850. The vol- 
ume is well-balanced, and, despite its tendency — to use a much 
abused word — can be trusted to give a fair setting to the historic 
r61e Japan seems bound to have in the world after the present 
war is over. 

One would naturally look for a rather detailed account of the 
rise and fall of Christianity in the mysterious Empire; the author 
has given a word of praise to the "zealous and heroic Jesuit, 
Francis Xavier," who brought the Faith to Japan in 1549. The 
glorious martyrology of the country between 1596 and 1640, when 
thousands were put to death for the Christian belief is fittingly 
described; but the reader is left unaware of the presence of Cathol- 
icism in the islands from the day they were "hermetically sealed" 
down to 1844, when Father Forcade entered Japan as a mission- 
ary. In 1865, fifteen Christians presented themselves to the 
Catholic priest at Nagasaki and assured him that there were at 
least 50,000 Catholics in the islands. The persecutions begun 
afresh in 1867, after two centuries of silence, and some forty 
thousand Catholics were exiled. From 1876 to the present time 
toleration has been the rule. At present a Catholic hierarchy 
exists with an Archbishop at Tokio, and three Bishops in 
Nagasaki, Osaka, and Hakodate. Dr. Latourette's bibliography 
makes no mention of the list of Catholic works on Japan. There 
is also scant mention of Protestant missions in the Empire, al- 
though a list of Protestant missionaries from 1829 down to the 
present contains the names of such well-known personages as 
Channing Williams, James Hepburn, and Mr. Thompson. The 
educational work projected by these pioneer missionaries has had 
more than a passing effect upon the development of the islands. 
Apart from these defects, which are not minor ones in a volume 
which sets out to explain Japan to the American mind, the author 
has succeeded in explaining the present attitude of Japanese poli- 
tics better than any writer before his time. "What the Japanese 
genius is to produce," he says, "and what the nation is to be and 
do when it completely finishes the process of adjustment, no one 
can yet accurately predict. Japan will hardly be content to be 
an imitator and there is much in her past history that leads one to 
hope for new and valuable contributions to world culture." 



